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Philippines 

[continued from page 8] 

former political prisoner and leading critic 
of martial law Charito Planas described the 
changes in the agreement as “purely 
cosmetic/ ’ 

“A Filipino base commander, Filipino 
soldiers providing security around the bases 
and the partial reduction of land area oc- 
cupied to not constitute Philippine sover- 
eignty over these bases,” Planas added. 

Echoing the demand of the Civil Liber- 
ties Union of the Philippines and the tradi- 
tional political opposition, she called for 
the total removal of all U.S. military bases 
from the Philippines. 

The Nixon Doctrine Revisited 

In San Diego, veteran antiwar activist 
Kathy Gilberd denounced the plan to have 
Filipinos guard the bases as “a modified 
version of the Nixon Doctrine.” 
Elaborating on this point, she said, 
“Philippine nationalists do not want the 
bases there. Only the Pentagon and foreign 
multinationals are served by their presence. 
So the plan to have Filipinos guard the 
bases is the same as Nixon’s ‘Vietnamiza- 
tion policy’ of making Asians defend 
foreign interests against the legitimate 
demands of their people.’’ 

$500 Million for Repression 

The $5(X) million pledge to be paid over 
the next five years— -which the Carter ad- 
ministration claims is not rent for the 
bases — was a special target of the nation- 
wide protests. 


Connecting domestic and international 
human rights, Reverend Lloyd Wake, a San 
Francisco human rights activist, said: “Pro- 
position 13 hit social services hard enough, 
then Carter announced a multi-billion 
dollar cutback in domestic social programs 
and yet another increase in military spend- 
ing. Now he promises a dictator half a 
billion. . .$300 million of it in military aid. 

“How many hospitals, schools, com- 
munity centers, day care centers, or low- 
income housing units would that buy?” 
Wake asked. “Are we going to finance fur- 
ther repression of the Filipino by Marcos, 
or are we going to take care of human rights 
here at home?” 

Runaway Shops & Military Bases 

The connection between runaway shops, 
labor repression and U.S. bases was ex- 
plained by Philip Vera Cruz, former 
member of the executive board of the 
United Farm Workers, at the Washington 
D.C. rally. “Marcos’ labor repression 
draws multinationals away from the U.S. to 
the Philippines, putting U.S. workers out 
of jobs and forcing Filipinos who cannot 
ever go on strike legally to work for starva- 
tion wages.” 


No More Vietnams 

Solidarity speeches by representatives of 
the Iranian Students Association and 
Southern Africa liberation support groups 
underscored the demand to remove the 
bases before they are again used as staging 
areas for intervention not just in Asia, but 
possibly the Middle East and Africa. The 
December 29 dispatch of the nuclear- 
capable aircraft carrier Constellation from 
Subic Bay to a position closer to Iran was 
mentioned as a recent example. 

Steve Wake, staffperson for the Cam- 
paign to Remove U.S. Bases from the 
Philippines (CRUSBP), claimed that this 
was “an excellent propaganda move by the 
Carter administration.” 

“What better way to show the right wing 
the interventionist value of these bases than 
using them as a springboard for a show of 
force towards Iran?” he asked. 

Kathy Keller of the Seattle Friends of the 
Filipino People gave a sober assessment of 
the movement to remove the bases, saying 
“We have not fooled ourselves into think- 
ing that the bases will be removed without a 
long struggle. But neither have we been dis- 
couraged into thinking that we are 
powerless in the face of opposition from 
Carter.” 

Keller claimed that Carter’s use of 
undemocratic executive agreements to con- 
clude the negotiations was in response to 
“the strength of the anti-bases and pro- 
human rights movements.” She claimed 
further that Carter’s personal pledge of 
money to Marcos was designed to circum- 
vent Congressional discussion on the mat- 
ter. “All Congress can do now,” Keller 
continued, “is refuse to give the money 
which Carter has already promised. It’s up 
to us to make sure that Congress doesn’t 
give that money.” 

Further Actions 

Steve Wake of the CRUSBP promised 
that bigger protest actions will take place 
later in the year. Underscoring this point, 
he said, “I’m sure Carter expected a fight 
when he made the promise of rent to Mar- 
cos, and we are going to give it to him.” He 
foresaw the need for thousands of people 
raising the demand “thaf we will not give 
any rent for useless bases; that, in fact, the 
bases should be removed, both out of 
respect for genuine Philippine sovereignty, 
and to prevent the use of these bases to 
stage more Vietnams.’’ I I 


Zimbabwe: New Constitution 
Offers Little for Black Majority 


NEW YORK (LNS)— When news 
accounts headlined a change in name 
from Rhodesia to Zimbabwe-Rhodesia 
as the major innovation in Rhodesia’s 
new 147-page constitution, it seemed a 
safe guess that everything else would 
remain the same. And that guess prov- 
ed to be right on the mark. 

As expected, the constitution con- 
tained provisions which ensure white 
minority control over the military, 
judiciary and civil service for at least 
five years. For example, although the 
constitution provides for voting by all 
adults Black and white, it protects 
white privileges for ten years behind a 
block of 28 legislative seats reserved ex- 
clusively for whites. The constitution 
stipulates that 25 votes are enough to 
bar any major change in the status 
quo. It also contains a provision which 
guarantees whites 25 percent of the 
cabinet seats — enough to block any 
changes by the Black majority. The 
Constitution has to be approved in a 
referendum on January 30, in which 
only the 80,000 white voters will cast 
ballots. 

The combination of the Black and 
white names for the nation is seen by 
the liberation forces inside Rhodesia as 
yet another embarrassing defeat for the 
three Black leaders of the transition 
government — Chief Jeremiah Chirau, 
the Reverend Ndabaningi Sithole and 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa. The liberation 
forces, who are fighting a war for self- 
determination against the former 
British colony, rejected the proposed 
constitution. To underscore their 
stand, guerrillas launched a rocket at- 
tack into a Salisbury suburb on 
January 2. It was the first attack inside 
Salisbury since guerrillas blew 
Salisbury’s main fuel depot sky high in 
December, setting off a blaze that 
burned for six days and destroyed 28 
tanks of fuel. □ 



“Non-Profit” Hospitals 
Invite Corporations to do 
Gold-Mine Business 


Editor’s Note: We hope that this story 
will be useful as background informa- 
tion in your articles on hospital budget 
cuts and worker layoffs . It can, of 
course, stand by itself or accompany 
local stories in an editorial box . 

NEW YORK (LNS)— In the health 
business, saving lives is more and more 
often a by-product of making profits. 
So it’s not surprising, then, to see the 
New York consulting firm, Channing, 
Weinberg tout its published report, 
“The Cardiovascular Surgery Market” 
to hospitals nationwide extolling the 
“business opportunities in the United 
States arising from thoracic car- 
diovascular surgery.” Nor is it startling 
to hear Dr. Stanley Crooke of Bristol 
Myers, a corporation that manufac- 
tures cancer drugs, give a lecture to 
stock market analysts on the profit 
potential in health care. The title of his 
most recent remarks: “Cancer 

Chemotherapy: Market and Product 
Opportunities.” 

The plum is there for the picking and 
everyone in the corporate structure is 
there to collect. Take William Blair 
and Co., a Chicago investment firm 
which conducted a study last fall on the 
earning prospects of American 
Hospital Supply Corp. (AHSC), the 
goliath of the hospital supply industry. 
It found one unit of AHSC to be an 
“attractive business with excellent 
growth in heart valves,” and said 
reassuringly that another was unlikely 
to continue losing “market share in 
large parentals [intravenous feeding 
solutions.]” 

Cashing in on pain is something a 
company called Med General knows a 
lot about: it manufactures electronic 
pain-control devices. “There are an 
estimated 30 million Americans suffer- 
ing from chronic pain today,” said 
Med General’s president at a sym- 
posium for investors and market 
analysts last spring. “A one percent 
penetration of these 30,000 million pa- 
tients is 300,000 stimulator units per 
year, which is more than a $100 million 
market in the U.S. alone.” 

Except for those unfortunate per- 
sons who have spent time in American 
hospitals, most people aren’t ac- 
customed to thinking of hospitals as 
profit-making institutions like, say 
Chase Manhattan or ITT. (Hospital 
workers, who are becoming victims of 
hospital or city budget axes, may also 
see their so-called social service 
workplace as profit-making.) But as 
Washington Post writers Victor Cohn 
and Peter Milius point out in a series of 
articles on the health industry, 
“medical care... has been very good for 
private enterprise — particularly, and 
...in the past 10 years when govern- 
ment spending on health care has risen 
so... Most U.S. hospitals— six out of 
seven— are still non-profit institutions. 
But non-profit can be a deceptive 
word.” 
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“Many non-profit hospitals,” they 
continue, “are in part simply 
economically neutral buildings in 
which profit activities occur.” Entire 
departments, they add, from so-called 
non-profit hospitals are franchised out 
to profit-based institutions. Some ex- 
amples they give include: 

• Service Master Industries Inc., a 
Chicago-based firm, now does the 
janitorial work — housekeeping, 
maintenance, laundry, etc.— for about 
one out of 10 U.S. hospitals. 

• Shared Medical Systems Corp. is the 
data-processing department for one 
U.S. hospital in 20. 

• Laboratory work is often farmed out 
to private firms; so is patient feeding. 
And in some cases, doctors themselves 
will form a company to run or in effect 
to become... a hospital’s emergency 
room. 

Hospitals also spend billions of 
dollars each year for medical devices 
and supplies. According to a Govern- 
ment Accounting Office study on 
prices paid to corporations by hospitals 
in Seattle, some hospitals were paying 
10 times the price paid by another. The 
implication is that these prices were 
largely froth. 

Most of the companies doing 
business with hospitals are not known 
for their medical products. For exam- 
ple, General Electric is not thought of 
as a health company, yet it is a leading 
manufacturer of X-ray equipment. 

Hewlett Packard, best known for its 
lucrative defense contracts, makes car- 
diac and other kinds of electronic 
monitoring equipment. Hospital blood 
analysis is being taken over by Dupont; 
the chemical titan from Delaware also 
peddles blood testing machines, then 
sells the chemicals which the machines 
require. 

Oil Companies are following suit. 
Sun Oil last year bought a one-third in- 
terest in Becton Dickinson, a leading 
manufacturer of needles, syringes and 
blood containers. That purchase, 
however, is being contested in court. 

But of all the companies, American 
Hospital Supply Corp. (AHSC) takes 
the cake. In 1977 the firm raked in $1.4 
billion in sales, selling an eighth of all 
the hospital supplies in the U.S. 
Everything it does is seen through the 
eyes of its purse strings. As one of its 
vice-presidents told a group of stock 
market analysts recently, “The average 
250-bed hospital, with an average oc- 
cupancy of 75 percent, spends approx- 
imately $10,000 per bed per year for 
supplies.” 

Armed with some 2,000 salesper- 
sons, the health giant has displayed 
over 13,000 products on the market. In 
fact, AHSC is a virtual bionic parts 
depot. It manufactures or distributes 
eyes, ears, false teeth, a computerized 
artificial “voice,” artificial arms, 
hands, legs, knees, hips and feet, to 
name but a few of its products. 

So in the health business, a patient is 
looked upon as a good sale and 
nothing else. Said one hospital ex- 
ecutive, “Our definition of a sale is a 
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patient stay. We look at it as a 
business,” confided one hospital con- 
sultant to the Washington Post. And 
there’s little question that business has 
been good in recent years: After 
WWII, $1 out of every $22 that 
Americans spent went for medical 
care. Today, that figure is $1 out of 
$12. That means the average American 
works an entire month— one-twelfth 
of her/his time— to pay medical ex- 
penses. □ 


(See related article in this packet) 

Doctors No Longer Required 
To Save Fetuses At Any Cost 


NEW YORK (LNS)— So-called 
“right-to-life” forces recently suffered 
a major setback in their drive to curtail 
the already limited right of women to 
have abortions at all. On January 9, 
the Supreme Court overturned the 
Pennsylvania Abortion Control Act re- 
quiring doctors to choose an abortion 
method “most likely to save the life of 
a fetus that might live.” The majority 
pf the court called the law “little more 
than a trap for those who act in good 
faith,” and said it could have a “pro- 
found chilling effect on the willingness 
of physicians to perform abortions.” It 
was the first decision on abortions 
since a trilogy of opinions in June 1977 
which upheld the right of the federal 
and state governments to severely limit 
medicaid-funded abortions. 

The Pennsylvania Law, similar to 
anti-abortion laws in Louisiana, South 
Carolina and Akron, Ohio, sought to 
take advantage of a loop-hole in the 
1973 decision legalizing abortions 
though still allowing states to regulate 
and even prohibit abortions on the 
basis of the fetus’ maturity. 

This decision in no way moves away 
from the attitude expressed in the 1977 
rulings that only women who can af- 
ford abortions can have them. It does, 
however, represent a significant victory 
for all women because for once, a 
women’s right to an abortion take 
primacy over the “rights” of a 
fetus — a major argument of forced- 
pregnancy, or “right-to-life” ad- 
vocates. 

“The major significance of the deci- 
sion,” Judy Levine, one of the lawyers 
in a suit challenging the medicaid ban 
on abortions explained to LNS in a 
telephone interview, “is that the court 
ruled that criminal penalties against 
doctors based on statutes subject to 
varying interpretations are illegal. This 
is important because these statutes 
discourage doctors from performing 
abortions and therefore inhibit the 
right of women to [obtain them].” 

Other sections of the Pennsylvania 
law, including a requirement that a 
woman obtain her husband’s consent 
for an abortion and that women under 
18 obtain their parent’s consent, had 
already been declared unconstitu- 
tional. M 
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(See packet #937 for another story on 
abortion clinics.) 

LNS Book Review: Boston 
Health Care Workers: 

‘ ‘Compulsion to Control their 
own Destiny” 

Getting Stronger: Women 
Workers Organize the Abortion 
Clinics, Copyright 1978 by 
Red Sun Press 


By Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Most women 
who have had an abortion since it was 
legalized in January 1973 will shake 
their heads knowingly about the clinic 
procedure: After she pays the recep- 
tionist at least $150, the patient enters a 
cramped , poorly ventilated room filled 
with women she has never seen before. 
Clinic space is limited so no friends or 
family can accompany her. A tired , 
harassed-looking abortion counselor 
instructs her to fill out a medical 
history. After giving a urine sample 
and swallowing an antibiotic, the pa- 
tient returns to what is now a smoke- 
choked room. 

Some three hours later, another har- 
ried abortion counselor quickly ex- 
plains in a manner somewhere between 
perfunctory and efficient what con- 
stitutes the abortion procedure. An 
hour or more after that, with heart- 
pounding, the patient has her abortion. 
Yet another counselor places her hand 
firmly on the dazed patient's wrist and 
urges her to dismount from the 
gynecologist's table. It is likely that no 
one notices when the patient leaves, 
relieved that she is no longer pregnant, 
but disturbed at the steely precision of 
the whole enterprise. 

Hardly the most compassionate ac- 
count of a troubling medical pro- 
cedure. But the grim experience 
described above, explain the writers of 
Getting Stronger , is not the result of in- 
different health workers annoyed by 
working the Saturday morning shift; 
instead, as in any typical office or fac- 
tory, the breakneck pace in an abortion 
clinic is the result of rules and regula- 
tions imposed from above by manage- 
ment: Clinic procedure is the result of 
“constantly increasing the volume of 
patients, speeding up the work pace, 
and harassing union members.’ ’ 

Over the course of a year, a group of 
Boston-area health workers wrote the 
111-page pamphlet which describes in 
lucid detail two accounts of union 
organizing by women workers at the 
Charles Circle Clinic and the Preterm 
Institute and includes additional infor- 
mation on sterilization abuse. Falling 
back on their past experiences in the 
women’s movement, they were com- 
mitted to providing access to affor- 
dable abortions and quality 
gynecological care. As in most 
workplaces, though, what they en- 
countered was a managerial hierarchy 
thoroughly resistant to any worker 
control. Though management advertis- 
ed abortion as “a woman’s right to 
choose,” it became clear during some 
four years of intense organizing efforts 


by the women themselves that “the 
promotional rap got farther away from 
the reality inside the clinic.” 


The Decline of Excellent Care 

The evolution of the abortion clinic 
from a tolerable health care facility 
emphasizing the sensitive interaction 
between the counselor and the patient 
to a mill in which “the patients fail[ed] 
to move along the assembly line in the 
prescribed way” is eerily similar in 
both abortion clinics. 

In the early days of legalized abor- 
tion, clinic pace was slow, and some 20 
women a day received abortions after 
individual or small group counseling. 
Then the preposterous honeymoon bet- 
ween labor and management was over. 
Secure with the new abortion law and 
pleased with the steady flow of women 
into the clinic, management instituted 
a work speed-up. Counsleors were ad- 
vised to exhort patients that “most 
women choose group [rather than in- 
dividual] counseling.” The over- 
worked staff saw more patients per 
hour and were often called in to work 
overtime. 

The workers alone did not suffer. 
When equipment broke down or clinic 
supplies dwindled, they were often not 
replaced for months. In the Preterm 
Institute, the women requested the ad- 
ditional hiring of Third World people 
since many of the patients were Third 
World women. But management 
would have none of this. In short, any 
suggestions the women made to im- 
prove working conditions and health 
care procedures were resolutely ig- 
nored. 

Management cracked down in ways 
most “ungentlemanly.” The tried and 
true method was, of course, divide and 
conquer. This attack was doubly in- 
sidious because management attempt- 
ed to explain union organizing as a 
breach of feminist principles: If all 
women weren’t uniformly antagonistic 
to management, then the pro-union 
women were betraying the entire 
group. 


Clinic-Work Degraded 

As much as possible, management 
whittled the workers down into more 
and more discrete groups. Workers 
were to be dealt with according to job 
title. At the bottom were telephone 
counselors, aides and clerical workers; 
above them were abortion and 
gynecology counselors. At the top were 
the nurses— the most highly paid and 
notably most difficult to organize. (This 
pattern is not necessarily true in larger 
hospitals nationwide, as witnessed in 
last summer’s militant nurses’ strike in 
Washington D.C. And in the October 
1976 strike at Preterm, half of the 
nurses refused to scab. Management 
summarily fired them.) “Anytime 
there were rumblings of discontent or 
signs of interest in the union, the 
nurses were given a raise, more vaca- 
tion time, or some other favor, often at 
the same time as a similar gain was 
made for the rest of the staff in 


negotiations, “ Charles Circle workers 
wrote. 

Management imposed additional 
divisions between the workers. Over a 
short period of time, the abortion and 
gynecology units had no contact with 
each other and were forced to schedule 
separate staff meetings; inter- 
departmental rotation was abruptly 
scrapped so workers had less contact 
with each other, and thus acquired less 
sensitivity to each other’s work. To 
thin out prospective union organizers, 
several workers were designated as 
supervisors, usually with no change in 
salary or authority. 

A popular move in both Charles Cir- 
cle and Preterm was to hire women ad- 
ministrators, each one ostensibly more 
feminist than the last, but who were, in 
reality, no more than mouthpieces for 
management’s latest crackdowns. “No 
worker would ever mistake [a woman 
in a managerial position] for a sister,” 
the Preterm workers wrote. And with 
no true feeling for the absurd, manage- 
ment regularly planted memos in the 
workers’ mailboxes, cajoling them that 
“everyone connected with Preterm was 
part of a great, crusading family.” 

Disappointment in 

Union Bureaucracy 

Most of the pamphlet deals with the 
actual rigors of organizing. Often, 
especially in the beginning of a strike 
or certification drive, morale was high. 
As the women workers learned, 
though, management would fight 
tooth and nail against certification, 
while District 1199, the union they 
chose to represent them, could ensure 
only limited victories. True enough, 
without 1199, the workers would have 
lacked access to union funds and its 
legal clout. With 1199’s help, fired 
workers at Charles Circle were 
reinstated to their former positions. All 
unionized workers got a raise, three 
weeks paid vacation after two years 
and a three-month unpaid maternity 
leave. After Preterm workers went on 
strike, they won similar concessions, 
including $150,000 in back pay. 

But 1199 was not the answer to all 
labor-management struggles. Though 
workers wanted to support 1199 
against management attacks, they 
found that the union exemplified the 
lack of union democracy common to 
all large unions. Disillusionment with 
the limited power of the union 
bureaucracy was responsible for the 
ebb and flow of demoralization. 
“...Workers were cynical about 
1199,” Preterm workers wrote. “They 
criticized the union for inefficiency, 
sexism, and an inability to respond to 
our particular situation.” 

What the women — many of them 
union members for the first 
time — ultimately gleaned from contact 
with 1199 was the over-riding need for 
rank and file democracy. “...Some of 
us had an unrealistic expectation that 
having a contract meant we would 
automatically have mote control over 
working conditions and clinic 
policy... [All] the contract meant [was] 
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that we didn’t have to fear the loss of 
our jobs while engaging in [actions to 
change the work environment], and 
that we had the recourse of the 
grievance procedure.” 

Women Workers Learn 
to Be Impolite 

In spite of the unavoidable frustra- 
tion involved in union organizing, the 
authors of Getting Stronger conclude 
that their experience at Charles Circle 
and Preterm was invaluable. They had 
come a long way from the day in 
December 1975 when Preterm’s 
apoplectic lawyer seethed, “If you 
don’t want to be called a girl, don’t act 
like one.” Picketing, negotiating and 
publicizing showed the workers to be 
spoiled “girls” only in the eyes of 
management. “Soft-spoken women 
who had never seen a picket line before 
learned how to be assertive, how to 
make tactical decisions, and not be 
afraid to raise their voices,” said the 
Preterm authors. “We had been yelled 
at, intimidated and talked down to for 
years. With the strike, we brought back 
upon Preterm the full measure of their 
treatment of us.” 


Abortion Mills Mean 
Right-to-Profit 

Though the day-to-day picture at 
neither clinic is cheery, scores of health 
workers have gained a political 
perspective of the health industry. 
WhenJPreterm owners Jane and Harry 
Levin laid off half the gynecology 
counselors without regard to seniority 
and speeded up the rest, many workers 
saw clearly that “gynecology is less 
profitable than abortion. Abortion pa- 
tients pay $150 per procedure; 
gynecology patients pay $30 at most. 
Gynecology, which teaches women 
how to avoid unwanted pregnancies, 
has the effect of undercutting the abor- 
tion market. Expecting Preterm to 
champion gynecology is rather like ex- 
pecting General Motors to encourage 
mass transit.” 

We come to the point of Getting 
Stronger*s message: For the sake of 
worker control and excellent patient 
care, health care should not be for pro- 
fit. Explaining the trend towards a 
kind of monopoly abortion, the 
authors outline the Levins’ abortion 
empire ranging from Washington D.C. 
to Sydney, Australia, their dabbling in 
sterilization “research” which serious- 
ly looks like abuse, and end by defining 
what cash bonuses accrue to health in- 
stitutions and so-called philanthropies 
when they attain “non-profit” status. 
It is obvious, say the authors, that 
“workers who demand a share of con- 
trol over our working lives scare the 
Levins with the ultimate threat that 
their business may someday become a 
clinic managed by the workers collec- 
tively for the benefit of the patients ex- 
clusively.” 

According to Harry Levin, women 
health care workers in Boston have the 
unthinkable “compulsion to ‘control 

their own destiny.’” He’s right. □ 
♦ * * 
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Getting Stronger: Women Organize the 
Abortion Clinics can be obtained from 
Red Sun Press, 33 Richdale Avenue, 
Cambridge, MA 02140. Each copy 
costs $3.00; 40 percent discount on 
orders of five or more plus $1.00 
postage and handling. 


Key Sterilization Case 
Before PA Federal Court 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The case of 
Norma Jean Serena, a Native 
American woman who was sterilized 
without her consent or knowledge in 
1970, is finally being heard in U.S. 
Federal Court in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, after nearly eight years of in- 
action. Her case against the Armstrong 
County Child Welfare Services, the 
Board of Public Assistance, 
caseworkers from both agencies, 
Citizens General Hospital and Doctors 
Houston and Carter, will be decided in 
the next few weeks by an all-white jury 
of six men and two women. 

In August of 1970, Serena had her 
fifth child in Citizen’s Hospital near 
Pittsburgh. Unknown to her, two case 
workers from the county’s welfare ser- 
vices had asked doctors to have Serena 
sterilized and to take her new-born 
child away. Based on information 
from the two caseworkers, the doctors 
argued that they found “from observa- 
tion and examination of Norma Jean 
Serena that she is suffering from the 
following ailment of condition. . . 
socioeconomic reasons. . .and that 
another pregnancy would, in our opi- 
nion, be inadvisable. Therefore, we are 
of the opinion that it is medically 
necessary to perform the sterilization.” 

The case workers originally visited 
Serena when they received an 
anonymous complaint that she was liv- 
ing with a “Negro man” and that it 
was dangerous for neighborhood 
children to be in a vicinity where 
“Negro men [are] coming and going.” 
Propelled by such racist ideology, 
county officials moved to remove 
Serena’s children from their home. 

The Welfare Department took 
Serena’s children away, declaring that 
they were ill, although according to a 
medical affidavit by Dr. Thomas 
Rosenberg, there was nothing wrong 
with the children. 

Serena discovered that she had been 
sterilized when she overheard a conver- 
sation in her hospital room, several 
days after the operation. Without ade- 
quate information on possible alter- 
natives or her procedural rights, Serena 
signed a form “consenting” to the 
operation— the day after it was per- 
formed. 

Serena had to fight for nearly three 
years before her children were returned 
to her, and has had to wait eight for 
her case to be heard. 

The case is of particular importance 
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because a victory for Serena would 
recognize that poor and Third World 
women’s reproductive rights are 
violated when sterilization is perform- 
ed without prior consent. 

According to Karen Stamm, of the 
Committee to End Sterilization Abuse, 
with the new federal guidelines for 
sterilization (with stricter guidelines for 
informed consent) which become effec- 
tive February 6, “the government is 
establishing a policy that it considers 
such things like what happened to Nor- 
ma Jean unacceptable.” She warned, 
however, that “the guidelines will not 
be worth the paper they are written on 
without the closest kind of monitoring 

of both state and federal officials.” □ 
* * * 

Contributions are urgently needed for 
Norma Jean Serena* s defense . They 
can be sent to: Women Against 

Sterilization Abuse, 5000 Knox Street, 
Philadelphia, PA 19144) 


Countries in Turmoil are a 
“Natural” for Sophisticated 
Security Devices 


NEW YORK (LNS)— A rich 
American executive bathing outside his 
palatial home under the equatorial sun 
is suddenly kidnapped by six armed 
revolutionaries and held captive for 
two months before being ransomed for 
$4 million. For most managers of the 
corporate world, this is appalling news. 
But for the Texas-based International 
Security Group (ISG), it’s news they 
want to hear. As perverse as it may 
sound, ISG thrives on vending expen- 
sive security surveys, sophisticated 
electronic equipment, highly trained 
guard and bomb dogs and much more 
to American companies operating 
abroad and also to a handful of Latin 
American dictatorships. 

Business is booming for the little San 
Antonio firm. In its first two years, the 
company peddled 50 armored cars— at 
$40,000 each — to wealthy families and 
corporations in El Salvador, the Cen- 
tral American country which has been 
under continuous military rule since 
1931. 

Headed by Richard Medlin, a 
former intelligence sleuth in Latin 
America who minces few words about 
his past work, the security outfit has 
sold, according to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal , “more than 200 cars, has worked 
for six foreign presidents (including 
Nicaragua’s Anastasio Somoza) and is 
providing full-time security service for 
23 clients out of offices in San 
Salvador, Guatemala City, Bogota and 
Madrid.” With clandestine work its 
forte, ISG has enlisted, reports the 
Wall Street Journal , several employees 
with “CIA pasts.’’ 

With popular unrest against dic- 
tatorships worldwide on the rise, 
Medlin and his ilk remain optimistic: 
Ruling elites are running scared, and 
that means good business for firms like 
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ISG. As a result, big plans are in the 
offing. “Their European operation is 
growing rapidly,” writes the Wall 
Street Journal “They claim to sell 20 
cars a month out of Madrid. Mexico 
looks extremely good. South America 
is a natural. But most important, they 
soon hope to crack the U.S. market, 
which they believe has tremendous 
potential, what with the growth of 
bizarre cults and the traditionally hear- 
ty appetite for crime.” 

Explains Medlin, “There’s been a lot 
of criticism of a police-oriented state in 
the U.S. but we really believe people 
[read: possessing classes] are going to 
see the need for protection of life and 
property. And that’s what we’re sell- 
ing.” □ 


(See packets 892 and 903 for 
background information) 

Eritrea’s War for Independence: 
LNS Interviews Representative 
from the Eritrean People’s 
Liberation Front 


Editor's note: During the last two 
months of last year, Eritrean guerrilla 
fighters made tactical retreats in the 
face of a massive military onslaught by 
Ethiopia . While the Eritreans have not 
been defeated, their 17 -year armed 
struggle for national liberation — one 
of the longest in Africa — has once 
again shifted to a mobile guerrilla war- 
fare strategy . Already, fighters from 
the Eritrean People's Liberation Front 
(EPLF) have made a series of suc- 
cessful attacks on Ethiopian garrisons 
along the formerly EPLF-held 
Asmara-Massawa highway . 

A recent LNS interview with 
Andebrhan Giorges, a representative 
from the EPLF, clarifies some of the 
recent developments, particularly the 
disturbing role played by the Soviet 
Union on the side of Ethiopia . 

As Ethiopia's military junta (known 
as the Dergue) prepares for another of- 
fensive to drive the EPLF from its base 
areas in the north, the EPLF has in- 
itiated meetings with the smaller 
Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) in 
order to reestablish their united front . 
A breakdown in military coordination 
between the two groups facilitated 
Ethiopia's reoccupation of Eritrea's 
key highway and some of the liberated 
cities. A third force mentioned in the 
interview, Osman Saleh Sabbe's 
* 'clique" (ELF-PLF), has been exclud- 
ed from the united front, because of its 
links with reactionary Arab states. It 
also has no popular base within 
Eritrea. In fact, during Ethiopia's 
latest invasion, ELF-PLF turned its 
forces against the ELF. 

Although the Organization of 
A frican Unity (OA U) on the continent 
does not recognize the Eritrean move- 
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ment for independence (due to condi- 
tions during creation of its 1963 
charter), several African nations 
have — on an unofficial level. Mozam- 
bique, Guinea-Bissau, Guinea, Algeria 
and Madagascar have expressed their 
political support for the Eritrean 
revolution. 

Accounts in the New York Times, 
Washington Post, etc. claim that the 
Eritreans have essentially lost the war, 
because the EPLF made a tactical 
retreat in face of the massive military 
offensive launched November 18 by 
the Ethiopian Dergue. Describe the 
military offensive and what it means 
for the 17 year armed struggle in 
Eritrea, and why the Ethiopian govern- 
ment chose to make the attack at this 
time. 

Of course, the Eritrean people after 
17 years of armed struggle, and enor- 
mous sacrifices have liberated the 
whole countryside and most of the 
cities. 

The Ethiopian military junta, with 
the full political support and military 
backing of the Soviet Union and Cuba, 
especially after the end of the war in 
Ogaden [February 1978], was mobiliz- 
ing a large force to invade our liberated 
areas from Ethiopia. . . So in the 
beginning of July 1978 deploying over 
120,000 peasant militia supported by 
Soviet and Cuban troops — mainly 
manning the heavy artillery and rocket 
launchers, multiple rocket launchers, 
[known as] “Stalin Organs”, the MIG 
21, MIG 23 fighter planes, the recon- 
naisance planes, etc., and also the 
the tanks — [the Dergue] launched a big 
offensive. 

The first phase of the offensive, 
which lasted from July to August 
[1978] was virtually foiled. Even 
though the EPLF was effecting certain 
tactical retreats from the liberated 
cities south of Asmara [the Eritrean 
capital] and the Ethiopians were able 
to make some headway into formerly 
EPLF-held territory; it was clear that 
the offensive was foiled. The Ethio- 
pians lost over 25,000 men altogether. 
They lost enormous quantities of 
weapons, including tanks, heavy ar- 
tillery, light and medium arms. And it 
was very clear that they could not con- 
tinue to fight on their own. 

Once the offensive was brought to a 
standstill, the Ethiopian regime again 
began to muster more forces — what- 
ever forces they had available inside of 
Ethiopia, and also more forces of in- 
tervention, Cuban and Soviet forces, 
to intervene directly against our just 
struggle. Thus having made the 
necessary preparations, the second 
phase of the offensive was launched on 
the 18th of November, 1978. 

In this offensive the Ethiopian aim 
was to retake the city of Keren, the 
liberated city of Keren. The brunt of 
the offensive was being waged around 
Asmara, on the northern front, and 
then another front was on the west at 
Agordat. While our forces were stead- 
fastly holding these positions and deal- 
ing the enemy forces devastating 
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blows, the enemy started to move 
along the Sudanese border, north- 
wards of the Agordat Plains towards 
Sahel. And it opened another front 
from Massawa, trying to expand even- 
tually to Sahel. Even though the Ethio- 
pian, Soviet and Cuban forces could 
not make h§§|j|f§y. either on the 
Asmara or front, it was 

necessary for usto break the Agordat 
front so as to prevent the Ethiopian 
march northward along the Sudanese 
border in the West and their efforts to 
break. . . [their advance from the west 
and the south] into Sahel. Sahel, being 
our traditional revolutionary area, is 
more vital for the continuation and 
eventual victory of our revolutionary 
struggle. ^ " 

So, it was because of these con- 
siderations^!^ because of 
defeat— that ^g|ffected a tactical 
withdrawal from ICeren. We made an 
orderly withdrawal from the city, not 
only evacuating our forces, but also the 
people’s militia, members of the peo- 
ple’s assembly, the most active cadres 
of the Red Flowers — all of the most ac- 
tive cadre of our mass organization 
were evacuated. [Red Flowers is a mass 
association of young children from 
7-12 years of age.] 

Our tactical withdrawals from 
Keren, from Massawa, from the 
formerly liberated towns along the 
Massawa-Asmara highway, means that 
the enemy would be forced to divide its 
units so as to occupy the towns from 
which we withdrew. Of course, when it 
divides itself up r it becomes for us easy 
to annihilate the enemy garrisons one 
by one. Because you must realize that 
the enemy had over 120,000 Ethiopian 
troops, over 12Q0 Soviet troops, and 
over 3500 Cuban troops. So we’ve ef- 
fected these tactical retreats in order to 
preserve our forces and maintain our 
offensive capability, to guarantee the 
continuation of our revolutionary 
struggle — this being a protracted peo- 
ple’s war. . . 


You’ve mentioned the presence of 
Soviet and Cuban troops in the 
fighting. What is the role of the Soviet 
Union and Cuba i|i the recent offen- 
sive? 

The role of the Soviet Union has 
changed from one of supporting the 
Ethiopian regime to actually directly 
taking part in the Ethiopian war of ag- 
gression against the Ethiopian people. 
This offensive was not only planned, 
supervised and executed by Soviet 
military officers, but they have Soviet 
military personnel directly involved in 
the fighting. 

Today there are many bodies of 
Soviet soldiers, remains of those killed 
in action. In this offensive, Ethiopia 
has lost about 159 tanks and about 40 
of them were captured and the rest of 
them destroyed. And in the destroyed 
tanks you find Soviet troops— burned 
Soviet troops— -that have been killed in 
the fighting. We have enormous quan- 
tities of data that prove the direct in- 
tervention of Soviet and Cuban troops 
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alongside the Ethiopian army of ag- 
gression. 

What is meant by a protracted people’s 
war and how does this strategy relate to 
the current military situation in 
Eritrea? 

Let me just state that this is the pro- 
tracted struggle of an oppressed people 
for national independence, which no 
army — no matter how large, no matter 
the quantity and quality of its 
weapons, no matter how large a 
foreign army of intervention is 
deployed along the side— can destroy. 
In the protracted struggle of the 
Eritrean people, we’ve fought for 17 
years and we’ll fight for another 17 
years if necessary. 

This protracted people’s war simply 
means that we are not looking for 
quick victories; we do not, in fact, seek 
to win every battle. What our aim is, 
cumulatively, is to win the war, to an- 
nihilate the enemy forces one by one. 
Our strategy is liberating the land and 
the people piece by piece, step by step; 
wherever the enemy is extended, we’ll 
hit. We’ll also hit behind enemy lines. 
Most of the areas that the enemy has 
come into have been converted into 
mobile guerrilla zones. Not only that, 
but the various garrisons that the 
enemy has established have been put 
under siege already. We’ll also begin, 
once this offensive is brought to a 
stalemate, a counter-offensive at our 
initiative to take the cities one by one. 

The difference between now and 
1977 is that throughout the liberated 
cities— like in Keren and Afabet, the 
various cities that we have liberated 
and in which we were building new 
social and economic structures — a 
powerful revolutionary culture has 
been created. Which has a tremendous 
impact upon the attitudes, the level of 
consciousness, and the revolutionary 
commitment of our people. And no 
power is going to take this revolu- 
tionary consciousness, this revolu- 
tionary culture that has been instilled 
in the hearts and minds of our people. 
Today in Eritrea, the entire people is 
mobilized behind the national struggle, 
behind the struggle for national libera- 
tion, for national independence. And, 
of course, this is a tremendous achieve- 
ment for the revolution which no one 
can take away. 

. . . We’re still controlling Nacfa, 
the capital city of Sahel Province, and 
Afabet, the largest city in Sahel Pro- 
vince — these are still in our hands. The 
world press is saying that we’ve lost all 
of our cities— that’s not true. We have 
Nacfa, Karora and Um-Hagar. Except 
for Massawa and the area around 
Massawa, we control the entire Red 
Sea coast. And, in fact, some time last 
week Soviet warships using landing 
craft tried to establish a beachhead 
near one of our small ports. The entire 
enemy force that made the landing was 
wiped out: 17 tanks destroyed, seven 
tanks captured, 200 enemy troops cap- 
tured, 1,000 killed and the rest forced 
to flee back to Massawa. So, the 
military picture is not really as bad as 
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the Western press is making it seem. 

There is much confusion about the war 
between Ethiopia and Eritrea among 
people here supporting African libera- 
tion. On one hand, Ethiopia claims 
that it is socialist. Socialist Cuba backs 
it; the Dergue characterizes the 
Eritrean liberation war as a reactionary 
and secessionist one. On the other 
hand, there is Eritrea, which has been 
fighting for its independence for 17 
continuous years, whose liberation 
movement seems to have mobilized 
most of the people. The EPLF claims 
that Ethiopia is, in fact, a colonialist 
and even fascist state. How do you ex- 
plain this apparent contradiction for 
potential sympathizers with the 
Eritrean struggle? 

First of all, as far as the nature of the 
Eritrean struggle is concerned, the pre- 
sent struggle is a continuation of our 
people’s age-old struggle against col- 
onial aggression and foreign domina- 
tion, for national independence and 
democracy. Just in the last century 
alone, our people have fought against 
Italian colonialism, British col- 
onialism, and against U.S.-insitigated 
federation which eventually paved the 
way for annexation and occupation of 
our country by Ethiopia. And for the 
first 15 years of our armed struggle, 
Haile Selassie’s regime in Ethiopia was 
being propped and backed by the U.S. 
and Israel. Hence, the nature of the 
Eritrean struggle is a just, popular and 
revolutionary one for national inde- 
pendence. 

It is an anti-colonial struggle for na- 
tional self-determination — this must be 
clearly understood. In the 1950s when 
the Eritrean question along with the 
question of Libya and Somalia, former 
Italian colonies, was being raised in the 
U.N., it was the Soviet Union which 
championed the cause of Eritrean in- 
dependence. The USSR fiercely oppos- 
ed federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia. 
It opposed it as paving the way for the 
eventual annexation of Eritrea, for the 
denial of the right to self- 
determination of the Eritrean people. 
The Soviet Union was the most ardent 
advocate of Eritrean independence at 
the time when U.S. imperialist interests 
dictated otherwise. U.N. Resolution 
390-A/V [which forced the federation 
of Eritrea with Ethiopia in 1952] was 
later unilaterally abrogated by the 
Selassie regime and [in 1962] Eritrea 
was annexed. . . At the same time, un- 
til the beginning of 1977, Cuba used to 
support the Eritrean struggle as a just, 
anti-colonial struggle. 

But now there is a roundabout 
change. There is the claim that 
Ethiopia is a socialist country. . . In 
the first place, [however], we’ve seen 
no socialist regime [that has been] 
established by a military coup d'etat. 
We know the nature of the Ethiopian 
army: that it serves the interests of im- 
perialism, Zionism and feudalism. In a 
series of pseudo-revolutionary pro- 
clamations, the military officers 
declared a “socialist” regime, as if the 
establishment of a socialist system were 
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a matter of proclamation. Secondly, 
every socialist country — not just 
socialist countries but even democratic 
regimes — recognize the right of peoples 
to self-determination. If Ethiopia were 
truly* revolutionary and socilaist, it 
would have recognized the right of the 
Eritrean people to self-determination 
in the first place. After all, no people 
can be free if its government continues 
to oppress and colonize another peo- 
ple. 

But there is really nothing socialist 
or revolutionary in the Ethiopian 
regime. We judge this by its general 
political line, by social practice, by its 
attempts to crush the Ethiopian 
democratic opposition, the Ethiopian 
revolutionary movement and the Left, 
in its scorched earth policy and war of 
extermination against the Eritrean peo- 
ple, its chauvinist expansionist policy, 
its policy of national oppression 
against the various nationalities within 
Ethiopia itself — all of this attests to its 
reactionary nature. Even if the Ethio- 
pian regime were progressive, it does 
not negate the need for the Eritrean 
people’s right to self-determination v 
Nor does it mean that the Eritrean peo- 
ple should put down their arms and 
end their 17-year-old anti-colonial 
struggle. 

In fact, the criteria for whether a 
regime is reactionary or progressive 
should be viewed, at least in part, in 
how it resolves that question [of self- 
determination]. The military regime is 
trying to perpetuate the annexation 
and continued colonial occupation of 
Eritrea which was done by Haile 
Selassie. The Dergue is following, in 
spirit, the retrograde policy of 
Selassie’s regime — a colonial policy. 
And the support of this colonial policy 
by the Soviet Union and Cuba cannot 
legitimize the continued forcible oc- 
cupation of our country. 

Would you briefly tell us the history of 
the armed struggle, in order that we 
can also understand the difference be- 
tween the ELF and EPLF. And, 
what is the social and economic pro- 
gram of the EPLF? 

When the armed struggle began in 
1961, the ELF which started the armed 
struggle, did not have a correct 
political program. . . Its objective was 
actually to cause unrest in Eritrea so as 
to attract the attention of the United 
Nations — because in the Resolution 
federating Ethiopia and Eritrea it says 
that if the federation were violated the 
UN could be called to seize upon the 
matter. The aim of the ELF was to get 
the attention of the UN somehow and 
bring about the independence of 
Eritrea that way. 

A long struggle waged by the 
democratic and progressive forces 
within the ELF, to bring about a 
change in the political line, resulted in 
the split of 1970 when these forces left 
and formed the EPLF. 

In the military field, the basic dif- 
ference between the ELF and EPLF is 
that the EPLF follows the strategy of 
protracted people’s war, whereas the 
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ELF does not follow this strategy. The 
ELF has always been a sort of im- 
mobile guerrilla army incapable of 
securing a base area. 

In the political line, we have been 
fighting not only to end Ethiopia’s col- 
onial aggression, but also to bring 
about a system without exploitation of 
[people by people.] As the armed strug- 
gle proceeds, as more parts of our 
country become free, the process of 
social and economic transformation is 
also being undertaken. In other words, 
while waging the armed struggle, we 
are carrying out social and economic 
change to develop our country, to 
develop production, to raise the living 
standards of . . . our people. We have 
carried out land reform, revolutionary 
agrarian reform throughout the 
liberated areas. We’ve established 
schools and hospitals, free for all, and 
have built communications and 
transportation lines connecting even 
the most remote sections of our 
liberated areas with the major 
economic centers of our country, 
thereby accelerating the economic in- 
tegration of our society. Also, we’re 
fighting the age-old colonial policy of 
divide and rule. In our country, there 
are different nationalities and religious 
groups; even within certain na- 
tionalities there are different tribes. 
We’ve been fighting through political 
education to raise the level of con- 
sciousness of the Eritrean people to the 
same national level. We’ve been able to 
bring about the unity of the various na- 
tionalities and religious communities 
of Eritrea in the process of the armed 
struggle, whereas the ELF, just like the 
colonial powers, tries to aggravate 
secondary contradictions among our 
people. So, these are some of the dif- 
ferences we have with the ELF. 

But do you have a united front with the 
ELF at this time? 

Yes, we do have a united front. Since 
October 1977, and especially after 
March/ April [1978], we’ve had various 
joint committes to coordinate the work 
and struggle of the two fronts. But due 
to certain obstacles put by the ELF, the 
united front is not proceeding very 
well. 

How has the role of women been 
changed in the course of the 17-year 
armed struggle? 

During the first 10 years, women 
played no role in the armed struggle. 
Again, the reactionary line of the ELF 
did not provide for the participation of 
women. . .and many patriotic women 
who joined the armed struggle were us- 
ed for other purposes and forced to 
discontinue their participation after a 
while. It was only after the EPLF was 
created that women began to enroll in 
the military struggle en masse. Even to- 
day, given the fact that women con- 
stitute half the population of our socie- 
ty, women do not have equal participa- 
tion. 

But tremendous advances have 
been made in the last few years. 
Women are now fighters in all units of 
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the EPLF, in the regular people’s 
revolutionary army, in the various 
departments of the front, in the militia 
and in the liberated cities. For the first 
time, women have been elected to peo- 
ple’s assemblies, to the executive com- 
mittees of people’s assemblies, running 
the daily life of the communities. 
When you realize that [before the 
liberation movement] women were not 
even allowed to walk on the streets 
without veils, you can begin to ap- 
preciate the advances that have been 
made in this field. . . 

In the older society, women were 
confined to household work. They 
were their husbands’ servants and were 
regarded by the backward feudal 
culture as secondary beings whose pur- 
pose for existence was to satisfy the 
needs of men, to serve them. This has 
been changed drastically. Today the 
women are participating not only in the 
running of household matters. In every 
aspect of military, social, political and 
economic life in the liberated areas, 
women are playing a role no different 
than that of men. We are committed to 
the achievement of the complete 
equality and emancipation of women 
in every field of life in the future in- 
dependent Eritrea. 

Does the Eritrean revolutionary move- 
ment receive any outside military or 
economic aid? What do you say to the 
charges by those supporting Ethiopia 
against Eritrea that the EPLF receives 
aid from U.S.-backed regimes, such as 
some of the reactionary Arab coun- 
tries? 

It’s clearly stated in our national 
democratic program that the EPLF 
will accept aid from countries and 
organizations on the basis of the 
recognition of the justness of our 
struggle, without interfering in our in- 
ternal affairs and also that comes 
without any political strings attached 
to it. 

This charge that we get aid trom 
reactionary states is one of the slanders 
behind which many of these countries 
are trying to justify their criminal acts 
of intervention and aggression against 
the Eritrean people. The fact remains 
that regimes like Saudi Arabia and 
Iran-mere agents of U.S. imperialism 
in the region— support the traitorous, 
reactionary clique of Sabbe [See 
Editor’s Note] and will not allow a 
single aspirin, a single material for the 
EPLF that has been bought by EPLF 
money from abroad, to pass through 
their air space or territorial waters. The 
EPLF does not get any aid from these 
reactionary states. 

We do get some international sup- 
port from liberation movements in the 
region, from Oman, from the Palesti- 
nian resistance. . . but we rely primari- 
ly on ourselves, and no amount of 
foreign aid is going to substitute for 
our own efforts, although we realize 
the important of that aid. . . . 

Self-reliance, I understand, is an 
underlying principle of your struggle. 
What are some other aspects of self- 
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reliance in practice in Eritrea? 

We have actually built inside our 
revolutionary base areas in the moun- 
tains of Sahel, workshops which are 
the embryo of the future industrializa- 
tion of Eritrea. We mend all kinds of 
weapons and mechanical gadgets; we 
also produce some. 

We’re also developing our 
agricultural potential: we have large 
model farms that we operate with trac- 
tors captured from the Ethiopians. The 
purpose of this, of course, is to make 
us self-sufficient in food, to provide 
for the food supplies for the revolu- 
tionary army. For instance, this year 
we had a plan to become 60 percent 
self-sufficient in food production, but 
the defoliation of our farms by Soviet 
war planes, the deliberate burning of 
crop harvests by Soviet pilots using 
Soviet-supplied MIG-21 and MIG-23 
fighter planes, means that we will not 
be achieving [that this year.] 

Since self-reliance presupposes a 
mobilization of the Eritrean masses, 
we have been able to mobilize the en- 
tire population of Eritrea behind our 
revolutionary movement. After all, it’s 
impossible for the EPLF alone to stop 
this over 120,000 Ethiopian army of 
aggression with all its foreign backers. 
It is the 3 1/2 million people of Eritrea 
correctly mobilized, armed and led by 
the EPLF that are foiling and crushing 
the offensive, and that will eventually 
defeat Ethiopia’s. . . continued sub- 
jugation of our country and coloniza- 
tion of our people. So, these are some 
[other] aspects of self-reliance. 

Does the U.S. play any kind of role in 
this conflict at present [and has it 
played one in the past]? 

The U.S., on one hand, has not 
severed its links with the Ethiopian 
military junta. It expects the junta to 
do at some time exactly what similar 
regimes have done in the region: to ex- 
pel the Russians and turn back to the 
U.S. Because of this consideration, the 
U.S. continues to provide the junta 
with vital spare parts for their military 
equipment. Until 1976, the Ethiopian 
army was completely supplied by U.S. 
arms. It also supplies economic 
assistance. The U.S. and the Common 
Market countries, and the NATO 
powers continue giving support to 
Ethiopia. On the other hand, the U.S., 
through Saudi Arabia and Iran, is sup- 
porting the Sabbe Clique of Eritrea, so 
that an ‘independent’ Eritrea can 
become a neo-colony of the U.S. 

The U.S., then, has a two-pronged 
aim: one, within Eritrea, it is trying to 
prop up the traitorous Sabbe Clique; 
and two, within Ethiopia, it has not 
given up. It still expects that sooner or 
later the relations between Ethiopia 
and the U.S. will resume in the old 
fashion. 


What is Eritrea’s strategic importance 
in the Horn of Africa? 

Eritrea occupies about 1,000 
kilometers of coastline along the south- 
western flank of the Red Sea [on the 
African side] and controls the African 
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side of the entrance to the Red Sea, 
through which, of course, most of the 
oil to the western world passes. This 
part of the world also contains over 60 
percent of the world’s proven oil 
reserves. It is Eritrea’s strategic posi- 
tion in the Horn of Africa which has 
been the main source of foreign aggres- 
sion, of colonial domination of the 
Eritrean people. The various powers 
throughout history have vied to control 
this region and have been committing 
aggression against our people in order 
to achieve their piratical aims. . . 

What would you say is the importance 
of the Eritrean revolutionary struggle, 
particularly for Blacks in the U.S. 

First of all, the historical phenomena 
in which the Black people as a whole 
on a world scale have been the op- 
poessed, the colonized, the poor, has 
had a lot to do with blurring certain 
basic class issues. The Eritrean strug- 
gle, being an anti-colonial struggle 
directed against another African coun- 
try — another Black - African coun- 
try-shows. . . that oppression is 
color-blind. Plus, Blacks can also col- 
onize. So the Eritrean struggle can help 
in sharpening the class consciousness 
of Black people here. And in helping to 
heighten this awareness, it can also 
sharpen their own struggle against the 
bourgeoisie here, Black or white. 
Finally, what can progressive-minded 
people in the U.S. do to lend their sup- 
port to the Eritrean people’s war for 
liberation led by the EPLF? 

Primarily by developing a correct 
understanding of ' the nature of this 
struggle, and recognizing that this 
struggle is just and legitimate. . . The 
Eritrean struggle needs all kinds of 
support which its supporters are 
capable of raising: moral support, 
political, material support, [such as] 
medicine, food and clothing. There are 
no limits to what the needs of the 
Eritrean people are, especially now, 
whereby this criminal Soviet-Ethiopian 
and Cuban aggression has displaced 
over 100,000 people inside Eritrea. 
Already, there were more than 300,000 
Eritrean refugees in the Sudan, more 
than 100,000 have been displaced in the 
last month alone, over 10,000 wounded 
and about 5,000 killed. This is a 
tremendous suffering among the 
civilian population. The Eritrean strug- 
gle needs all kinds of support from 
peace-loving peoples and progressive 
and democratic organizations the 
world over. O 
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Irish Anti-Nuke Activists 
Encourage Alternative Energy 
Sources for Industry 


By Michael Sroufe 
Liberation News Service 

DUBLIN, Ireland (LNS)— Amid 
growing opposition and a call for 
research into energy alternatives, the. 
Irish government has plans to build as 
many as four nuclear power plants at 
Carnsore Point on the southeast coast. 

Opposition against such a move is 
strong and organized. Some 40 groups 
oppose the atomic generation of elec- 
tricty, one in each county and eight in 
the capital city of Dublin. Trade 
unions and other general-interest en- 
vironmental organizations such as 
Friends of the Earth also actively op- 
pose the growth of nuclear energy. 

The chief arguments state that the 
Irish government intends to make the 
small island-nation of three million an 
industrial haven for American and 
European industry. After centuries 
under British colonial rule, Ireland’s 
impoverished, primarily agricultural 
economy has often been described as a 
case study in “underdevelopment” 
within the heart of Europe itself. 

Since the late 1950s, Ireland has ex- 
perienced rapid industrial growth, with 
multinational firms accounting for a 
heavy share of both investments and 
profits. Foreign companies have flock- 
ed to the island to take advantage of 
the country’s lax foreign investment 
laws. Low wages and high unemploy- 
ment (as much as 30 percent in parts of 
Dublin) currently plague the working 
population. Ireland has the highest 
unemployment rate of all European 
countries in the Common Market. The 
Irish government, led by Prime 
Minister Jack Lynch and Minister for 
Industry, Commerce and Energy Des- 
mond O’Malley, plans to bring about 
economic prosperity by extending an 
invitation to Western business to move 
here, and is using the the promises of 
industrial growth as the justification 
for atomic power. Membership in the 
Common Market, a strong proponent 
of nuclear power, and in the European 
Monetary System, is seen as the means 
of attracting industry. 

One avid foreign investor is the 
United States. Irish Chamber of Com- 
merce figures show that U.S. industry 
is currently making about 29 percent 
profits from its Irish investments and 
that American business accounts for 
approximately 50 percent of all current 
foreign investment in Ireland. 

Opponents to nuclear power say the 
nukes are dangerous and uneco- 
nomical. They cite the growing number 
of accidents and the reduction of 
orders for nuclear power plant hard- 
ware in other parts of the world. About 
half of the power produced by the Irish 
Electricity Supply Board (ESB) is 
wasted, they say, through the likes of 
poorly-insulated buildings. The ESB, 
like other utilities, on the one hand 
promotes the increased use of various 
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high-consumption appliances and on 
the other instructs people to conserve 
energy. 

Critics say the ESB’s conservation 
advice is only half-hearted because it 
continues to promote further growth 
and consumption. In fact, said 
Minister O’Malley in New Scientist , an 
alternative British science magazine, 
“The consumption of electricity per- 
head of population in any country is 
generally regarded as a sure pointer to 
the degree of development of that 
country.’’ Commented the magazine, 
“He bemoaned Ireland’s low place in 
the EEC (Common Market) consump- 
tion league.’’ 

Some people here are seeking a 
public inquiry into the use of nuclear 
energy, while other more radical op- 
ponents who say an inquiry puts the 
ultimate decision in the hands of the 
government want to avoid that pro- 
cess. They point to the arbitrary deci- 
sion to expand the Windscale atomic 
reprocessing facility after the longest 
public inquiry in the history of Britain. 

The Wexford County Council plan- 
ning board has yet to issue necessary 
permits for the Carnsore Point atomic 
plants, and the council itself has re- 
quested an inquiry after it received 
petitions with 4,000 signatures oppos- 
ing the development. The opposition 
Labour Party also wants an inquiry, 
but even without one, it is still op- 
posed. 

Insecure with the unpopularity of 
nuke schemes, the government has yet 
to make any final decision. In its most 
recent budget announcement, the ESB 
designated some 350,000 pounds (US 
$700,000) for additional coal-fired 
electrical generation, with no money 
allotted so far to construction of 
nuclear power plants. 

Meanwhile, opposition mounts. The 
“Anti-Nuclear Power Roadshow,” 
formed by organizers of last August’s 
three-day anti-nuke music and infor- 
mation festival at Carnsore Point, 
toured Ireland this past November 
bringing song, theater and discussion 
of the issue to 14 towns and cities in as 
many days. The final performance was 
held during an all-day nationwide 
organizational meeting in Dublin. Peo- 
ple from most of the anti-nuclear 
groups met to plan strategy; ultimately 
deciding to remain autonomous while 
keeping in touch with each other. I 1 
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CIA Drug Abuse Exposed 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Even though 
CIA superintendent Stansfield Turner 
crossed his heart in Senate testimony 
that no human beings were involved in 
the final series of the agency’s massive 
drug testing program, recently released 
documents reveal that lying has 
become a perfunctory matter for the 
spy agency. 

Despite Turner’s testimonial men- 
dacity, documents released under a 
Freedom of Information Act request 
show that the CIA allocated $437,000 
to test a glycolate class of chemicals on 
humans at the Army’s Edgewood 
Arsenal Research Laboratory. Another 
report, compiled in 1975 under the 
heading, “Influencing Human 
Behavior,” reports that 20 persons 
were tested with the drug — five 
prisoners from Homesburg State 
Prison in Homesburg, Pennsylvania, 
and 15 Army volunteers. 

The program, known in CIA lexicon 
as Project OFTEN was the last of a 
series of drug testing and mind control 
experiments on which the CIA 
squandered millions of dollars. Kept 
secret for a quarter-century, the ex- 
periments of CIA manipulation in- 
clude San Francisco prostitutes 
workplaces and U.S. universities. □ 


Unpublished Study Reveals 
U.S. Suppressed Atomic Test 
Link with Leukemia 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “You are in a 
very real sense active participants in the 
nation’s atomic test program,” wrote 
the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
to residents of Utah and Arizona in 
1955. “At times some of you have been 
exposed to potential risks from flash or 
fallout. You have accepted the risk 
without fuss, without alarm, without 
panic.” The AEC even encouraged 
people from Utah and Arizona to come 
out and see ‘‘history being made.” 

Now, 16 years after the tests ended, 
many wish they had panicked, and are 
now ‘‘fussing.” In September, 35 
claims were filed against the govern- 
ment for fallout-related deaths. And in 
late December, 100 more were filed on 
behalf of 43 cancer patients and the 
families of 38 people who have died 
from cancer. All told, the survivors are 
asking for $1 million per death for 
medical expenses and economic and 
personal loss. 

More than 80 aboveground nuclear 
weapon tests were conducted at the 
Nevada Proving Ground from 1951 
until atomic testing went underground 
in 1962. Virtually all of the tests spilled 
radioactive fallout into the surround- 
ing area. 

A buried U.S. Public Health Service 
study dated September 1965, just now 
receiving public attention, showed that 
from 1950 to 1964 there were 28 
leukemia deaths in southwestern Utah, 
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when statistically 19 should have oc- 
curred. Seven people were diagnosed as 
having acute leukemia in 1959-1960, 
five of them children and teenagers 
who are most vulnerable to certain 
radioactive elements. These grim find- 
ings were apparently ignored by the 
Health Service and were never made 
public qntil this year. In fact, accord- 
ing to documents obtained by the 
Washington Post under the Freedom 
of Information Act (FOIA), the Health 
Service deliberately withheld the study. 

Besides this study, other documents 
obtained under the FOIA reveal that 
Utah officials detected unusual occur- 
rences of birth defects in fallout areas. 
According to the documents, birth 
defects in two Utah counties reached 
what was described as a “marked 
peak” in 1958. 

Following publication of the 
documents by the Washington Post, 
officials from the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare were 
“horrified” to learn that such a study 
existed. . .Yet another federal study 
—put off due to “lost interest” in 
probing fallout related ail- 
ments— showed a continual increase in 
thyroid cancer among Utah residents 
during 1946-1969. D 


U.S. Arms Racist Rhodesia 
Despite Arms Embargo 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Bell Heli- 
copter has seen better days. First, its 
offices in Isfahan, Iran were burned to 
the ground by militant anti-Shah and 
anti-imperialist demonstrators. Then 
its lucrative $575 million contract with 
the repressive Peacock Throne was 
cancelled. Now, an equally martial 
regime, Rhodesia, has publicly an- 
nounced that it is using U.S. -designed 
Bell helicopters in its war against Black 
Zimbabwe guerrillas, despite trade 
sanctions prohibiting U.S. arms sales 
to Rhodesia. 

All of this has severely embarrassed 
the U.S. government and placed Bell’s 
counter-insurgency trade in jeopardy. 

In spite of the Rhodesian govern- 
ment’s candid announcement, the U.S. 
government didn’t take it to heart; in- 
stead it said it would “investigate” the 
claim. 

But already there is plenty of 
documentation to tap. Said one 
Rhodesian military spokesperson, 
“The U.S. Bell 205 helicopter is now in 
service in the Rhodesian air force.” 
U.S. Bell 205 is a civilian version of the 
UH 1 “Huey” copter used extensively 
in Viet Nam as a gunship and troop 
carrier. By the time these counter- 
insurgency helicopters are patrolling 
Zimbabwe’s countryside, they will 
have been re-fitted with armor and 
machine gpns. Even with evidence to 
the contrary, Bell still maintains that 
“no Bell helicopter has ever been sold 
to anyone in Rhodesia.” 

Armed with Bell helicopters, 
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Rhodesia’s air force has significantly 
expanded its war against the liberation 
movement inside its own borders; it 
also allows Ian Smith’s white minority 
regime to raid Zimbabwe refugee 
camps in Zambia and Mozambique 
more easily. 

The U.S. investigation launched by 
the State and Commerce departments 
initially focused on intermediaries 
which might have forwarded the 
helicopters to Rhodesia. Israel, Iran 
and South Africa were targeted for in- 
vestigation. But a check of recent sales 
records produced no hard evidence 
that these countries were involved. 

Nevertheless, suspicion that one of 
these nations must have been responsi- 
ble lingered, and on January 5, 1979, 
an undisclosed State Department 
source breathed new life into this 
theory. He acknowledged that the U.S. 
Department of Commerce had given 
Israel permission to ship Bell 
helicopters to a third country. But a 
shipment which left the Israeli port of 
Haifa last August appears never to 
have arrived at its supposed destina- 
tion. When asked pointblank whether 
the copters had gone to Rhodesia in- 
stead, the official declined to cont- 
inent. 

Overall, the U.S. investigators ap- 
pear to be dragging their feet. All at- 
tention is limited to how the helicopters 
were smuggled into Rhodesia. Not a 
word has been said about how to get 
them out or action which might be 
taken against the smugglers. 

The U.S. is not the only government 
directly aiding the white minority 
regime in its war against the Zimbabwe 
liberation movement. The London- 
based Institute for Strategic Studies 
show$ in its annual report that the 
number of French-designed Alouette 
helicopters in Rhodesia jumped from 
16 in 1976 to 66 in 1978. □ 


U.S.-Philippine Defense Pact 
Provokes Nationwide Protests 


WASHINGTON (LNS)— Hundreds 
of activists across the country staged 
protest actions January 2 in a quick 
response to the December 31 an- 
nouncement by the State Department 
and Philippine dictator Ferdinand 
Marcos that an agreement had been 
reached allowing for the U.S. to retain 
its military facilities in the Philippines. 

Militant pickets and leafletting out- 
side Federal buildings took place in 
Boston, Chicago, Honolulu, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Washington D.C. to pro- 
test the new agreement and President 
Carter’s $500 million aid package to 
the Marcos government. 

Cosmetic Sovereignty 
Speaking at a rally in front of the 
State Department in Washington D.C., 

(continued on inside front cover! 
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